FORBIDDEN JOURNEY
The aksakal was away, but we were led into an entrance
court from which I could see a blackboard in a room. While
we were looking round us, a doctor arrived, accompanied by
two little boys with great dark eyes. He was an Indian who
had been settled at Guma for some two years, and, in the
room where the blackboard was, he acted as teacher to the
children of British subjects. He was doing well, for he was the
only person in the place capable of treating the venereal
diseases with which most of the population were afflicted
But he did not know what to do to guard his savings, as the
value of the local currency was declining day by day.
Later a Russian Tungan from Tashkent paid us a visit. He
had left his village in 1934 because there was no longer any
flour. Delighted at the chance of talking, we bombarded him
with questions. After all, asking questions was our business.
He said that Soviet influence was becoming more and more
perceptible at Kashgar. Amongst other things a school and a
theatre had been opened, as at Tashkent.
The next morning, when we were expecting the animals we
had ordered, the mayor and his secretary arrived instead and
interrogated us. They made notes, demanded our passports
and carried Peter off with them. The morning passed but
there was no Peter and no message from him. Midday. . . .
Two o'clock. ... I grew uneasy. Perhaps the Tungan of
the previous evening had made a report about the kind of
questions we asked? Perhaps our enquiries had caused dis-
pleasure somewhere? But if Peter were arrested it was up to
me not to let myself be caught too.
"Nyaz," I said, "we'll go. ... Yesterday's donkeys? ...
It can't be helped."
But Peter came in, as phlegmatic as usual. He had
reversed a situation which seemed more than dubious for us.
The brigadier-general, before whom he had to go, asserted
roughly that we had no authority to come wandering
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